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In this issue we print a paper delivered at the 
meeting of The Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land during the last Thanksgiving vacation by Prin- 
cipal J. H. Denbigh of the Morris High School of 
New York City. Such a paper deserves careful 
consideration as the utterance of one whose pri- 
mary concern is education in the large, and whose 
view therefore extends beyond the narrow limits 
of any single department. It is significant that 
such an administrator is willing to canvass the 
field of Latin teaching so thoroughly, and this 
should add weight to his words, even if we may 
not be disposed to accept all his conclusions. 

It is to be remembered, as I emphasized before 
(see The Classical Weekly 6.49), that the success 
of any teacher does not depend wholly upon his 
ability and skill. So when we speak of success we 
do not always have the teacher in mind. I know 
of one teacher whose classroom is so noisy from 
the proximity of a railroad that she can often not 
be heard; I know another who has now a beginning 
class of SS pupils. Success and efficiency are two 
different things. 

Mr. Denbigh's figures show a decrease in the 
proportion of students taking the examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board in Cicero 
and Vergil, as compared with other subjects. I im- 
agine this holds good throughout the country, al- 
though it is hard to be certain, and some observers 
maintain that Latin is gaining at the expense of 
other subjects. Professor Kelsey's statistics showed 
50.29 per cent of all the pupils in secondary schools 
taking Latin in 1898-1899, 49.96 per cent in 1903-1904, 
and 49.59 per cent in 1909-1910. But even if this 
decrease in proportion is true, as I believe to be 
the case, is it any genuine cause for depression? 
Emphatically not. For even the statistics of Mr. 
Denbigh show a considerable absolute increase, and 
this likewise holds good elsewhere. Professor 
Knapp has secured from the Department of Edu- 
cation at Albany the following figures of those 
taking the Regents' examinations in Cicero and 
Vergil in June from 1907 to 1912: Cicero, 778,1885, 
2219,2432,2754,2804; Vergil, 187,532.588,683,776,816. 
Complete statistics of the total number taking all 
examinations are not available, but that is not im- 



portant. The important fact is the large absolute 
increase. In fact it would be cause for gratification 
if this increase were not so large, for there is an 
element of weakness here to which we should be 
alive. 

We teachers should urge certain considerations 
upon both parents and school authorities. First of 
all, it is neither desirable nor right that all pupils 
should study Latin. Those who have no natural 
bent for languages should not. Then, many pupils, 
who for various reasons, frequently social ones, do 
take Latin, are prevented from being successful by 
various outside demands. This is especially true in 
private schools. Such failure does not lie at the 
door either of Latin or of Latin teaching. Further, 
many pupils who would profit greatly from Latin 
are forced by circumstances to turn their efforts 
into other channels. This is not in itself a bad 
thing, and the loss of such pupils should also not 
lie at the door of Latin or of Latin teaching. 
Then, too, the conditions under which Latin is 
taught in many places are most unfavorable to 
proper results. This is not brought out with any 
insistence in Mr. Denbigh's paper, and in fact it 
is characteristic of many administrators to pass 
lightly over this fact. And yet in many cases the 
failure of a child in Latin, as in other subjects, can 
be traced directly not to eye-strain or poor nourish- 
ment but to overcrowding in class-rooms, and^ to 
poorly trained teachers, employed because the effi- 
cient teacher is much more expensive. 

As long, then, as our numbers really increase, or 
even remain steady, we have no reason to complain, 
but we likewise are not justified in being so satis- 
fied with the situation as to take no steps to hold 
these presumably better pupils who are now throng- 
ing our classes. If we see faults either of admin- 
istration or teaching we should try to correct them. 
If new methods are suggested we should test them 
freely and adequately, and if they are found to be 
better, we should adopt them. In all our efforts 
we should remember that the heads of our schools 
are potent as allies or as foes. They frequently 
get a much better perspective than we do. If they 
are wrong we must enlighten them, but we must 
not always be so sure that we can get no light 
from them. It is fortunate for Latin, as for edu- 
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cation in general, that so many of the principals of 
our large schools are so ready to co-operate with 
us. The meeting at Philadelphia at which Mr. Den- 
bigh spoke gave ample evidence of that, and the 
whole tenor of his paper showed the same thing. 

G. L. 



TO WHAT CAUSES, WHETHER PEDAGOGICAL 
OR ADMINISTRATIVE OR BOTH, IS DUE 
THE PERSISTENT LACK OF SUC- 
CESS IN THE TEACHING 
OF THE CLASSICS? 

The form of this question is not of my own 
choosing. It is rather of the type of the famous 
inquiry Have you ceased to beat your wife?, but, 
since it has been allotted to me for discussion, I 
shall attempt to discover what grounds there may 
be for proposing it at all, fortified by the belief 
that teachers of classical languages are not pusillani- 
mous enough to fear frankness or pessimistic 
enough to be hurt by it. 

Many teachers of Latin and Greek will protest 
at once that, although circumstantial evidence may 
be strong against them, there is no persistent lack 
of success in present-day classical teaching, but 
that, on the contrary, considering all the adverse 
conditions they are called upon to meet, they are 
achieving as much or even more success than are 
the teachers of other subjects. 

To such protests the opposition may counter by 
inquiring What means, then, the disappearance of 
Greek from your schools the moment it ceased to 
be a college-protected industry? Why do from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of your students fail 
of school promotion from year to year or from 
term to term in Latin? Why do incoming students 
exhibit an apparently increasing aversion to elect 
Latin in School and College courses? Why do 
College professors complain of a lack of thor- 
oughness in preparation in the classical languages? 
How do you account for the fact that even among 
College entrance candidates the relative proportion 
of those entering with Latin is rapidly decreasing? 

All sharp home thrusts, these, but fair questions 
and deserving of a reply. 

That teaching is certainly successful which makes 
or tends to make students observant, careful, ana- 
lytic, contemplative and studious, says one of my 
colleagues, and surely this cannot be gainsaid. No 
one speaking with any knowledge of the subject — 
not even the most rabid iconoclast, I think — will 
deny that the study of the classical languages tends 
to the inculcation and cultivation of all of these 
highly desirable habits of mind. It must also be 
conceded that acquisition to a moderate degree of 
these mental qualities by a student in whom they 
were to begin with conspicuously lacking may very 
properly be counted a more successful piece of 



work, relatively, than their very highest realization 
by a student in whom they were originally marked 
natural gifts. 

In other words we must not allow ourselves or 
others, in an overintrospective mood of discourage- 
ment, to estimate success solely by the number of 
accurate, finished and polished classical scholars we 
may turn out, but on the contrary we must re- 
member — and remind our critics — that much of the 
most valuable work we have done and ever will do 
is done, or to be done, with students who may not 
complete even a secondary school course in Latin 
or Greek. 

To forget this would indeed be to confuse the 
end with the means — to forget that it is mind train- 
ing after all that we are trying to accomplish in 
the Schools rather than to teach a dead language. 

But if a training in classical languages be good 
— and some among us believe it to be the best 
possible, — then it is important that as many students 
as possible should have this training, and that it 
should be continued as long as the student is plainly 
deriving benefit from it. 

If we hold to this proposition, and I think we 
must, we are bound to consider the indictment of 
persistent lack of success' as at least not unrea- 
sonable, especially when we remember that within 
a comparatively short time we have seen Greek 
disappear almost entirely from our School courses 
and now see the study of Latin threatened. We 
may not refuse, at least, to plead to the indictment, 
shouldering whatever may be our share of the 
blame, but no whit more than that. 

At a dinner of the Head Masters' Association a 
few years ago Mr. William C. Collar made a re- 
mark to the effect that in twenty years we might 
live to see Latin go the way of Greek. The ap- 
parent pessimism of such a statement from a classi- 
cal teacher of such eminence made some of those 
who heard him gasp with astonishment not un- 
mixed with incredulity. If that statement, how- 
ever, were to be made to-day for the first time, it 
is probable that some of those who then regarded 
it as very unlikely of fulfilment would assent — 
grudgingly, perhaps — but still assent to it. 

It was with Mr. Collar's remark in mind that I 
recently endeavored to find out from reliable data 
what might be the actual trend of things. Of 
course the most desirable statistics would have 
been accurate figures, extending over many years, 
as to the number of students actually studying 
Latin and Greek in our secondary schools 1 , but, 
these not being obtainable, the next best thing ap- 
peared to be to find out what was being done by 
students who were candidates for admission to Col- 
lege. Accordingly the twelve reports issued by the 
College Entrance Examination Board since its in- 

1 For statistics on this point see F. W. Kelsey, Latin and 
Greek in American Education, 1-16. 



